One afternoon she came into my room.

"Sylvia Lyons may call up to thank you for some
pastry. Don't be surprised. I took a whole lot from the
Vienna Pastry Shop to her children today."

"Were they pleased?"

"I don't know. The maid thought I was the errand-
girl from the pastry shop. Let it go at that. I just said you'd
sent it, and then I left."

Another afternoon, my telephone rang. A lady thanked
me for the "wonderful roses" I had sent her.

"Roses?" I asked in embarrassment, having sent her
nothing. Wanda made frantic signs that it was all right.
When I hung up she said, "I sent the roses, but I put your
name on the card."

"Why not yours?"

"People know I'm thoughtful anyway. They aren't
quite so sure about you."

I simply could not break her of bringing me packages
for my birthday. "It's no use your talking or getting
excited, you won't stop me," she said.

"Why not?"

She shrugged. "Because I can't help it."

She tried to solve the problem by_ giving me things I
had long needed, but had either forgotten or put off
buying. Handkerchiefs, socks, the thinnest onion-skin
paper, dressing-gowns . . . , and every other resource of
her loving imagination in the straggle against my firm
attitude of non-acceptance.

Last fall, after her death, I heard that in the summer
she told a woman friend that this time she would fix my
anti-birthday complex. She said she had plans for my
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